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88 MAYBROOKE’S REVENGE. 


[ORIGINAL] 
COME! 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Come ye, whose world-bruised hearts so long 
Have tasted nought but bitterness, 

Haste to the house where prayer and song 
Proclaim a Saviour’s peaceful bliss: 

Come to the House of God, and sing 

A swelling note of praise to him! 


"Tis thus thy weary cares will fade, 
As though their presence ne’er had been; 
Beneath the sanctuary’s shade 
A Saviour’s love beams sweetly in 
To hearts undone by pains of earth, 
And whispers of a heavenly birth. 


Come, linger fondly there, and yield 
Thyself s willing sacrifice; 

*T will prove a powerful, blessed shield 
Against all sins that shall arise 

Mid scenes of earth, to lure thee back 
To Satan’s broad but fatal track. 


[onrarnaL.]} 
MAYBROOKE’S REVENGE.’ 
A TALE OF THE PIONEERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


~ Upon the western shore of the beautiful Hori- 
con, now Lake George, a little inlet hollows into 
the mainland, forming a semi-circular basin; so 


small as to be almost overshadowed by the thick . 


growth of forest, which, at the remote period of 
which I am writing, bordered either side of the 
lake. A more beautiful spot than this could 
hardly be imagined. Peaceful and tranquil, the 
silence of the place unbroken by a single sound 
save the chance note of a wild bird in the forest, 
it seemed as if forever exempted from the in- 
fluence of the human strifes and passions which 
often mar the loveliest scenes with which the 
hand of a beneficent Creator has beautified the 
earth. | 

This place had been a favorite one with the 
Indians of the locality ; and the impression which 
its lonely solemnity made upon their simple na- 
tures had induced them to make it the scene of 
their periodical mysteries and rites. They had, 
in fact, consecrated it, and set it apart for this 
purpose ; and although rumors from a distance 
had reached them, concerning the migration into 
this section of the whites, the thought that this 
spot could be intruded upon, never entered into 
their minds. It was, therefore, with the deepest 
astonishment and anger, that, one dark night of 


summer, the spectacle of a fire blazing upon the 
shore of the inlet was revealed to a solitary sav- 
age, passing along the lake in his canoe. He 
gazed at it for some time, to assure his amazed 
senses of its reality; and then noiselessly pad- 
dliug into the land, he crept cautiously towards 
the fire. Lying concealed beneath a fallen tree, 
he counted four persons of the hated white race, 
their figures distinctly defined by the blaze; a 
man, ® woman, and two small children, one a 
mere infant; while scattered around, were nau- 
merous articles of husbandry and domestic use. 
Waiting no longer than to assure himself of the 
facts which his eyes revealed, the spy withdrew 
as silently as he had appeared, and was soon 
speeding over the lake, eager to spread the intel- 
ligence of this unwelcome intrusion. 

From a hundred points of concealment, ppon 
the following morning, curious eyes were bent 
upon the inlet, and those who had taken pos- 
session of its shores. Before sunrise, the sharp 
strokes of an axe were resounding through the 
woods ; and, ere long, the humble fabric of a 
log cabin was in process of construction. The 
course of a few days witnessed its completion ; 
and the smoke which now arose from the open- 
ing which the arms of the sturdy settler had 
made in the forest, informed the savages that 
they were dispossessed of their revered place of 
sacrifice. 

The day following the completion of the cabin 
witnessed a stirring and ominous scene. Upon 
the opposite shore of the Horicon, a huge coun- 
cil-fire had been kindled; and around it, hun- 
dreds of savages were gathered, plumed and 
painted in all the insignia of savage tasto. For 
a time, the whole assemblage smoked in thought- 
ful silence; and then, one after another, they 
arose and spoke in their Indian tongue. It would 
have been easy for any person to divine the sub- 
ject of their consultations, since their gestures 
were frequently directed to the opposite shore, 
where, in the dim distance, a faint, spiral thread 
of smoke marked the presence of the cabin. 
Their discussions, however, had evidently been 
moderate and temperate ; but now a white man, 
who had, singularly as it seemed, been present 
since the kindling of the fire, sprang to his feet, 
and addressed the Indians in their own language. 
His connection with the savages, whatever it may 
have been, was evidently one which enabled him 
to exercise great power over their minds; for 
they listened to him attentively, even eagerly. 
Notwithstanding this, he was a man of inferior 
and repulsive presence, and his face denoted an 
evil and sinister spirit. Becoming excited as he 
continued to speak, his language grew unmis- 
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takably bitter, and he gesticulated freely and 
violently towards the cabin. As he proceeded, 
his audience nervously handled their hatchets and 
knives; and when he had concluded, all sprang 
to their feet and joined in a wild, irregular dance 
around the fire, accompanying the movement 
with the most frightful whoops and shrieks. 


The innocent object of these alarming demon- 
strations was a young and hopeful pioneer, 
Roger Maybrooke by name, who, with his fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and two children, as has 
been already intimated, had removed to the 
shores of Horicon, from one of the Eastern States. 
Utterly unconscious of the disturbance created 
by his choice of a location, he was now busily 
engaged in subduing the wilderness around him, 
and in providing with his rifle for the daily wants 
of the dear ones in the rude shelter he had erect- 
ed; thus bravely endeavoring, for their future 
happiness, as well as his own, to fulfil the ambi- 
tious dreams, the hope for the realization of 
which had alone led him hither. 

The wife of our pioneer was a young and bean- 
tiful girl, and far too delicate to endure the hard- 
ships and privations of forest life. But she was 
happy in following him, wherever duty might 
call him, loving him fondly and devotedly ; while 
as for him, her very existence seemed part of his 
own. It was for her and her children that 
Roger Maybrooke had the more willingly aban- 
doned the comforts of civilization, and secluded 
himself in the wilderness; and to secure their 
happiness, no sacrifice on his part would have 
been too great. His life seemed bound up in 
theirs; he loved them as the only treasures 
which his great heart had to cherish. 

The morning following the council of the In- 
dians was a bright and glorious one. The air 
was balmy and mellow, and the lake lay sunning 
itself, without a ripple to break its glassy surface ; 
while the trees and clouds were mirrored with 
surprising accuracy in its depths. Tempted by 
the beauty of the scene, Maybrooke declared his 
intention to forego his labors for a time, and to 
spend the morning upon the lake. It was not 
until he had prepared himself to leave the cabin, 
that he observed the face of his wife, which seem- 
ed unusually pale and anxious. In answer to 
his instant inquiry, she replied : 

“I know I am foolish, Roger, to be thus 
moved ; but I had a dream last night that star- 
tled and terrified me. O, my husband, what a 
dream! I thought the Indians had surprised us, 
and burned our cabin, and—’’ 

Overcome by the remembrance of what she 
spoke of, she hid her face upon her husband’s 
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shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Roger drew her to 
his breast, and endeavored to comfort her. 

“Do not fear,” he said; “your dream was 
nothing more than a dream, and you can afford 
to smile atit now. The savages? Why, I have 
not seen a painted face since we came here; we 
can surely have no fears of them. But be assur- 
ed, my dear Edith, if your dream troubles you, 
I will stay with you all day. What say you 2?” 

Forcing a smile to her pale features, the wife 
urged him not to regard her fancies, and declared 
that they would quickly depart. With a fare- 
well kiss to her and her children, and with a 
light and joyous heart, Roger Maybrooke strode 
forth, and launched his canoe upon the placid 
waters. Edith watched him from the doorway 
of the cabin, and then turning away, clasped her 
little ones to her heart with unsubdued appre- 
hension. She had not told her husband all of 
her fearful vision ; but even now, as in her sleep, 
the face of one who had troubled her peace in 
former days, that of a wooer whom she had re- 
jected, that she might give her hand to Roger 
Maybrooke-~a face full of subtlety, of hatred and 
of revenge, haunted and terrified her. And his 
was the face, which, as her dream revealed to 
her, surrounded by darker but not less hideous 
ones, the flames of the cabin lighted up with 
their glare ! 

Who can explain this greatest of all mysteries 
of the human mind—this prescience of sleep, 
when coming events are so faithfully shadowed 
forth to the sight? Can it be, indeed, that the 
spirit is so powerful as to reach forward into 
futurity, and there grasp the peril which impends, 
but still undeveloped, over the body? Even if 
this be so, it is almost beyond human reason to 
comprehend it. 

Instead of pushing out into the lake, as he had 
at first intended, Maybrooke coasted along near 
the shore for some distance; when the sound of 
the plashing of other paddles than his own fell 
upon his ear. With asudden instinct of caution, 
he drew his boat behind a clump of vines which 
overhung the water; and ina moment, a large 
canoe, filled with armed Indians, with a single 
white man among them, passed rapidly by him. 
And strangely enough, forgetting the hostile 
character of these voyagers, and never asking 
himself whether it might portend danger to him- 
self, or those he had left behind him, the eyes of — 
the concealed watcher became riveted upon the 
face of this one man; and he continued to gaze 
upon him, until the canoe which bore him swept 
around an adjacent projection, and disappeared. 
Where, Maybrooke questioned to himself, could 
he have seen that face, which seemed so familiar, 
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#0 repugnant? Heedless of the time, the place, 
or the alarming circumstances which were closing 
around him, Maybrooke let full his head upon 
his breast, and gave himself up to anxionps 
thought. Without his knowledge, an hour passed 
away while he was thus occupied, and then 
the clue was gained! Daring this time, he had 
retraced his steps to his eastern home; he had 
renewed his first acquaintance with Edith, and 
the days of their unwedded love; and recalling 
‘ painfully the faces of those whose shadows had 
fa}len darkly across their path, he remembered 
that of Edgar Hylde; he whom he had just seen 
in the Indian canoe! Edgar Hylde—his rival 
for the hand of Edith, whose failure in his suit 
had brought down upon them both all the black 
and bitter hatred of his malignant beart, with the 
fierce threat that it should one day culminate 
in their union ! 

‘“God help me, and preserve them!” was the 
murmured prayer of the frantic husband and 
father, as he burst through the meshes of the 
yines, and, with paling face and hard-set teeth, 
grasped his paddle, and nervously propelled his 
canoe towards the cabin. There was no thought 
for himself, or the probable danger into which he 
was rushing ; every effort of his mind was con- 
centrated upon the peril of his, wife and children. 
A canoe, the same he had before seen, and bear- 
ing the same freight, sped suddenly from the 
shore where he had that morning embarked, 
straight across the lake; and simultaneonpsly, a 
thick volume of amoke rolled upward from among 
the trees, and the flames of his burning dwelling 
burst upon his anguished sight! Groan after 
groan forced themselves from his breast, and 
still more frantically he plied the paddle, until 
the canoe grounded on the beach. Leaping from 
it, he rushed madly towards his fast-consuming 
cabin. He reached jt—he strode wildly through 
its deserted interior, over which the roof was 
fiercely burning, and called aloud the name of 
Edith. There was no response; and he retraced 
his steps, shrinking back in horror at the specta- 
cle which met his sight, as he again stood in the 
doorway. God of heaven—what a sight for a 
father! The mangled corpses of his murdered 
babes, over which he had rushed in his blind 
fury, lay upon the grass, just as the hatchet of 
the savage had stricken themdown! He caught 
them in his arma, preased them to, his breast, 
and piteoualy implored them to return to life; 
and then stifling his great agony, in the sudden 
thought that Edith might yet be alive, he caught 
up his rifle, and hurried away to his canoe. 
The spoilers wero just visible in the distance, 
having almost reached the opposite shore; and 
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heedless of the danger of his course, he swiftly 
followed in their track. He found the place 
where they had disembarked, by the. footprints 
in the sand; and plunging into the forest, follow- 
ed like a bloodbound on their trail. 

The pursuit was of short duration; hardly a 
hundred yards from the lake, he caught the flut- 
ter of Edith’s dress through the trees. Bound- 
ing on, he reached her, as she lay prostrate and 
alone, gasping, expiring, in the throes of death ! 
Once only her eyes met his, before the light left 
them; once only a smile visited her lips, ere they 
were passive and colorless! With a heart-break- 
ing moan, Maybrooke cast himself down by her 
side, and kissed and embraced her, as though by 
his passionate love he could win her back to 
life; and with frenzied voice and mien, he called 
npon Heaven to restore to him his Edith; and 
then, with the re-action of his madness, ho sank 
lifeless, insensible, by her side. 

When consciousness had been restored to him, 
it was night, dark and silent. A perfect calm 
seemed to have taken possession of his perturbed 
spirit. He stood as if undecided for a moment; 
and then raising the corpse of Edith in his arms, 
he bore it to wheré his canoe still lay. The sad 
transit across the Horicon was accomplished, 
and once again at the inlet, where only a heap of 
smouldering ashes now spoke of the happy home 
upon which the morning sun had shone, he hol- 
lowed out a deep grave beneath the trees, and 
embracing for the last time his lost ones, buried 
them together. Again the feelings of the futher 
and husband overcame him; throwing himself 
upon the mound he had raised, he wept hot and 
bitter tears. Once more he grew calm—with 
face blanched to a fearful whiteness, he knelt by 
the gravo, and breathed a solemn, terrible vow, 
calling upon the God of justice to preserve his 
life until he had accomplished it ! 

When Roger Maybrooke disappeared from the 
spot, just as the sun of another day was rising, 
he departed a changed and vindictive man. All 
the gentleness which had hitherto distinguished 
him was banished from his heart; he was but as 
a cold and passive instrument in the hands of 
an avenging fury, intent upon but one object— 
the destruction of those who had broken his heart 
and blasted his life and hopes. 


Including Edgar Hylde, the party whose foray 
has been described, consisted of thirieen persons. 
Three days had not elapsed, since the burning of 
the cabin, when the leader of the party was strick- 
en down, dead, as he stood in the doorway of his 
wigwam, by a bullet from some mysterious 
source. Another, and still another of the marau- 
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ders were cut off in like manner, in rapid suc- 
cession; but none could discover whose hand 
sped the ball which ended their lives. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of Roger Maybrooke, 
since the day before the slaughter of his wife and 
children ; bat many recognized his hand in these 
sudden and otherwise unaccountable deaths. 
Alarm and consternation quickly took pos- 
session of those who had composed the party; 
no effurts to track and destroy the daring avenger 
were successfal, and they speedily concluded that 
the same fate, sooner or later, was destined to 
find each of them. It was therefore determined 
that they should separate, and depart from the 
lake in widely different directions, each contin- 
uing his flight so far that the secret pursuer 
would be uuable to trace them. But notwith- 
standing these precautions, the relentless fate 
still fullowed ; every murderer had been doomed ! 
Successively they were slain, fly wherever they 
might; one fell upon the warpath—another 
passed to the spirit-land while he slept in his 
flight—still another, while an Indian maiden, 
almost as fair as the murdered Edith was sitting 
by his side; and all, each, in turn, killed by the 
mysterious bullet! Their only warning was the 


crack of arifle; the only messenger, the leaden 


one which ended their lives. And thas, falling 
one by one, in a comparatively brief space of 
time, every savage who had participated in the 
massacre, had become a victim to the revenge 
of the terrible destroyer. One only remained ; 
and he, Edgar Hylde, whose hatred and malice 
had inetigated and encouraged the bloody scheme, 
the execution of which was being thus fearfully 
avenged. He, however, had not been unmind- 
fal of his own safety; none knew, better than 
himself, the effect which Maybrooke’s cruel be- 
reavement might be expected to have upon him ; 
and knowing as he did, that he himself must be 
the most prominent object of the injured man’s 
revenge, at the first intimation of danger, afford- 
ed by the mysterious death of the leader of the 
party, he secretly lefc his Indian allies, and made 
a hasty flight to an eastern city. 

For a time, he was undisturbed; and imagin- 
ing that he had unnecessarily disquieted himself, 
and rejoicing, moreover, in the baseness of his 
heart, at the success of the murderous mission 
which had led him to follow Roger Maybrouke 
to the Horicon—he married, and prepared him- 
self to enjoy a life of tranquillity. 

Bat the avenger was upon histrack! One day 
in the crowded street, his eyes encountered the 
emaciated fuce of Maybrooke ! a fuce upon which 
there was no expression, other than that of set- 
tled determination. Shrinking back among the 
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passers, he escaped unnoticed ; escaped, but with 
the feeling that he was thenceforth a doomed 
man—marked for the destroyer! And the same 
day, while he sat at the table with his family, pale, 
nervous and abstracted, as he lifted the glass to 
his feverish lips, a rifle ball, passing through the 
window, demolished the goblet in his hand! 
Who sent it, or whence it came, none knew 
but he. : 

The wretched man became an exile from his 
family ; skillfully contriving his escape the same 
night, he waodered southward, westward, from 
the city to the forest, and back again to the city, 
followed everywhere by the pale, ghostly face, 
with the fidelity of his own shadow, and being 
repeatedly made the target for the avenger’s rifle, 
by which several wounds were inflicted. But 
from all of these he recovered, and still wander- 
ed, like a second Salathiel, urged by a destiny as 
awful. Once he crossed the ocean; but in for- 
eign countries he encountered tho face of his de- 
stroyer, more wan, more emaciated, and more 
determined in its aspect, than ever before. Al- 
most willing to resign himself to the fate which 
thus continually menaced him, he re-crossed the 
sea, and continued his flight. 

But there came an end at last; an end so 
striking (for we deal with the truth), in its stern - 
justice, that it needs no addition from the pen of 
fiction to make it the fitting finale of the tale 
here related. 


Upon a cloudy night in June,m party of weary 
hunters built their camp-fire upon the western 
shore of the Horicon. Their evening meal was 
finished, and as the fire blazed up brightly and 
cheerfully, dispelling the gloom, and revealing 
each other’s features, their hearts grew social, and 
from lively conversation, they passed to songs 
and jests, until the old forest around them rang 
with the merriment. 

During one of the heartiest bursts of mirth, an 
interruption suddenly occurred. The apparition 
of a man, his dress torn to rags, his hands and 
face scratched and bleeding, from the briers 
through which he had rushed, and his whole ap- 
pearance one of extreme emaciation and terror, 
presented himself before the fire. The hunters 
sprang to their feet, fearing an Indian attack ; 
but seeing that the stranger was alone, they 
pressed around him, and kiadly inquired the 
reason of his fright. 

“ Save me—for the love of heaven, save me!” 
was his wild petition. ‘He is close behind, 
seeking my life, like a bloodhound !”’ 

The eyes of Edgar Hylde—for the stranger 
was he—suddenly full upon the surroundings of 
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the spot, as the firelight plainly revealed them. 
He passed his hand across his forehead, and 
groaned audibly. Did he dream it? or was this 
really the spot which he well knew! aheap of 
" charred embers at the edge of the forest, a lone- 
ly grave near by, and the lake and forest on 
either hand ! 

“ What place is this *”’ he wildly exclaimed. 

“I don’t know exactly,” one of the hunters 
replied; ‘‘ but they say that the Indians surprised 
a settler here one night, a few years ago, and kill- 
ed him and his family, and burned his cabin.” 

‘*‘ The same—it is the same spot !”’ the hunted 
man exclaimed ;'and breaking away from the 
curious and awe-stricken group of hunters, he 
again looked round him in strange bewilderment. 
Then raising his clasped hands, he frantically 
cried : 

‘‘Not here, O, merciful God—not here! The 
punishment is just—I acknowledge it; but let 
it not be here, upon the very spot where my 
fiendish crime was committed! Not here, where 
I basely murdered her helpless babes, and where 
I tore poor, unhappy Edith away, to—” 

His words were cut short by the sharp report 
of a rifle; and at the instant, the speaker fell 
forward upon his face. The hunters raised him 
up, he gave a single moan, and all was over. 
A bullet-hole in the centre of his forehead told 
the manner of his death. 

The dip of a paddle upon the lake aroused 
the stupefied witnesses of this tragic scene; and 
seizing their rifles, they gazed out upon the 
water. The moon, which had been until now 
obscured by clouds, suddenly shone out bright 
and clear; and by its light, they were able to 
detect the figure of a man, seated in a canoe, 
rapidly urging it across the lake, away from them. 
The contents of a dozen rifles were instantly 
sent after him ; but although some of the balls 
strack the canoe, and even the paddle in his 
hands, the unknown escaped unhurt. He passed 
away from their sight, nor did they ever see him 
again. His act of this night had concluded the 
tragedy, known to hundreds of the subsequent 
settlers of the vicinity, as Maybrooxke’s 
REVENGE! 

Sr remy 


TOE EARTH. 


Unconstant earth! why do not mortals cease 

To build their hopes upon go short a lease? 

Uncertain lease, whose term but once begun, 

aells never when it ends till it be done; 

We dote upon thy smiles, not knowing why, 

And while we but prepare to live, we die; 

We spring like flowers for a day’s delight, 

At noon we flourish, and we fade at night: 

We toil for kingdoms, conquer crowns, and then 

We that were geds, but now, now less than men, 

If wisdom, learning, knowledge cannot dwell 

Beoure from change, vain bubble earth, farewell! 
F2ancis QuaRugs. 


MAUD. 
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MAUD. 


BY ROBERT 8. JENNINGS. 


Sap was a wild, elfin-like child, with great, 
restless black eyes, and long tangled hair of the 
same dark shade. Her peculiar appearance 
might alone have drawn my attention to her, as 
she sat there upon the grass by the side of the 
hedge; but, in addition to this, when my eyes 
first rested upon her, she was sobbing violently. 
Reining my horse up, close by, I asked, with 
as much kindness as I could throw into my voice : 

“Why do you cry, my child? What is the 
matter ?””. 

She sprang up in evident fear; but discovering 
a stranger in her inquirer, she stood irresolute, 
looking at me with excited curiosity, while the 
tears were still upon her cheek. I repeated the 
question ; and a fresh burst of passionate tears 
first answered it. 

“It is because they beat me so!” she exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of singular earnestness; and she 
shook her tiny fist towards a low hut near by. 
‘©, Ido hate them: J will always hate them !” 

_ “What is your name?” J asked, and she gave 
it, unhesitatingly. 

** And who are they that beat you, little Maud 
—your parents ?” 

““No—lI haven’t any ; none but old Giles and 
his wife, and I know they’re not my parents. 
But I wont be whipped so,” and her wild face 
grew almost wicked in the intensity of its angry 
resolution. “I’m not bad; I try to be good; 
but they beat me because it pleases them; and 
they’ve done it for the last time! I'll never go 
into the hut again as long as I live!’ 

“‘ Where, then, will you stay, to-night? Don’t 
you see how black the clouds are, Maud—and 
hark, howit thunders! You can’t stay out in the 
storm !” | 

‘But I will, if I must; and I’d rather a thou- 
sand times, than go back to the hut!” 

The appearance and manner of the child—for 
she was scarcely more than thirteen—so interest- 
ed me, that I would gladly have prolonged the 
interview, had not the indications of which I had 
just spoken become so threatening as to forbid 
my longer tarrying. Gathering up my reins, I 
said : 

“No, Maud, don’t run away; it would be 
wrong, I am afraid. Go back to old Giles, and 
he and his wife will treat you better.” 

“They wont—you don’t know them as I do!” 
was her impetuous reply. 

“Well, try them once more, and see; and if 


